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(Concluded from page 403.) 


We see plainly enough why this event could | 
not have come before, and why it has come 
now. <A certain amount of human freedom, 
a certain amount of human intelligence, a cer- 
tain extent of human control over the physical | 
obstacles to such a reunion were necessary. | 
All the conditions have happened and occur- | 
red. Liberty has developed under improved | 
forms of government, and science has subject- | 
ed Nature in Western Europe and in America. | 
Navigation, improved by steam, enables men | 
to outstrip the winds; and intelligence con- | 
veyed by electricity excels in velocity the 
light. With these favouring circumstances, | 
there has come also a sudden abundance of 
gold, that largely relieves labour from its 
long subjection to realized capital. Sir, this | 
movement is no delusion. It will no more 
stop than the emigration from Europe to our 
own Atlantic shores has stopped, or can stop, 
while labour is worth there twenty cents, and | 
here fifty cents a day. Emigration from China 
cannot stop while labour is worth in California 
five dollars a day, and in the West Indies ten 
dollars a month, and yet is worth in China 
only five dollars for that period. According. | 
ly, we have seen sixty-seven ships filled, in| 
three months of the present year, with 17,000 | 
emigrants in the ports of Hong-Kong, Macao, 
and Whampoa, and afterwards discharged 
them on the shores of California, and of Cuba, 
and other islands of the West Indies. 

Sir, have you considered the basis of this | 
movement, that this country and Australia are 
capable of sustaining, and need for their de- 
velopment, five hundred millions, while their 








upon the improvements in the condition of} you pass the Indian Ocean; while on the 
Surope since the discovery and colonization | northern passage to that vast sea, it demands 
of America. Who does not sce, then, that) your recognition from Gibraltar, as you enter 
every year hereafier, European commerce,|the Mediterranean; from Malia, when you 
‘uropean politics, European thoughts, and pass through the Sicilian Straits, On the 
European activity, although actually gaining | lonian Islands, it waves in protection of Tur- 
greater force—and European connections, al-| key; and at Aden it guards the passage from 
though actually becoming more intimate—will the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean, Wher- 
nevertheless ultimately sink in importance ; | ever western commerce has gained an entrance 


+} while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, |to the Continent of Asia, there that flag is 


and the vast regions beyond, will become the|seen waving over subjugated millions—at 
chief theatre of events in the World’s great Bombay, at Ceylon, at Singapore, at Calcutta, 
hereafter? Who does not see that this move- | at Lahore, and at Hong Kong; while Austra- 
ment must effect our own complete emancipa-|lia and nearly all the islands of Polynesia 
tion from what remains of European influence | acknowledge its protection, 

and prejudice, and in turn develop the Ameri-| Sir, I need not tell you, that, wherever that 
can opinion and influence which shall remould | flag waves, it is supported and cheered by the 
constitutional laws and customs in the land| martial airs of England. But | care not for 
that is first greeted by the rising sun? Sir,|that. The sword is not the most winning 
although 1 am no Socialist, no dreamer of a | messenger that can be sent abroad ; and com- 
suddenly-coming millenium, I nevertheless | merce, like power, upheld by armies and na- 
cannot reject the hope that Peace is now to | vies, may in time be found to cost too much. 
have her sway, and that as War has hitherto | But what is to be regarded with more concern 





defaced and saddened the Atlantic world, the | 
better passions of mankind will soon have} 
their development in the new theatre of human 
activity. 

Commerce is the great agent of this move- 
ment. Whatever nation shall put that com- 
merce into full employment, and shall conduct | 
it steadily, with adequate expansion, will be- 
come necessarily the greatest of existing 
States ; greater than any that has ever existed. | 
Sir, you will claim that responsibility and that 
high destiny for our own country. Are you 
so sure that by assuming the one she will gain | 
the other?’ They imply nothing less than the 
universal commerce and the supremacy of the 
seas. We are second to England, indeed; | 
but, nevertheless, how far are we not behind 
her in commerce and in extent of empire? | 
pray to know where you will go that you will 
not meet the flag of England fixed, planted, 
rooted into the very earth? If you go north- 
ward, it waves over half of this continent of | 
North America, which we call our own. If; 
you go southward, it greets you on the Ber- 
mudas, the Bahamas, and the Caribbee Islands. 
On the Falkland Islands it guards the Straits 
of Magellan; on the South Shetland Island it 
watches the passage round the Horn; and at 





population is confined to fifty millions, and yet | Adelaide Island it warns you that you have 
that Asia has two hundred millions of excess? reached the Antarctic Circle. When you as- 
As for those who doubt that this great move-|cend along the south-western coast of Ame- 
ment will quicken activity, and create wealth | rica, it is seen at Galapagos, overlooking the 
and power in California and Oregon, I leave| Isthmus of Panama; and having saluted it 
them to consider what changes the movements, | there, and at Vancouver, you only take leave 
similar in nature, but inferior in force, and|of it in the far north-west, when you are en- 
slower in effect, have produced already on the | tering the Arctic Ocean. If you visit Africa, 
Atlantic coast of America, As to those who| you find the same victorious cross guarding 
cannot see how this movement will improve | the coast of Gambia and Sierra Leone and St. 


is, that England employs the steam-engine 
even more rigorously and more universally 
than her military force, Steam-engines, punc- 
tually departing and arriving between every 
one of her various possessions and her island 
seat of power, bring in the raw material for 
every manufacture, and supplies for every 
want. The steam-engine plies incessantly 


|there, day and night, converting these mate- 


rials into fabrics of every variety, for the use 
of man. And again, the steam-engine forever, 
and without rest, moves over the face of the 
deep, not only distributing these fabrics to 
every part of the globe, but disseminating, 
also, the thoughts, the principles, the language, 
and religion of England. 

“ Sir, we are bold indeed to dare competition 
with such a power. Nevertheless the resources 
for it are adequate. We have coal and iron 
no less than she; while corn, timber, cattle, 
hemp, wool, cotton, silk, oil, sugar, and the 
grape, quicksilver, lead, copper, silver, and 
gold, are all found within our own broad do- 
main, in inexhaustible profusion, What ener- 
gies we have already expended prove that we 
have in reserve all that is needful. What in- 
ventions we have made prove our equality to 
any exigency. Our capital increases while 
labour scarcely knows the burthen of taxation. 
Our Panama route to China has a decided 
advantage over that of the Isthmus of 
Suez, and at the same time vessels leaving 
that country and coming round the Horan, will 
reach New York always at least five days 
sooner than vessels of equal speed can double 
the Cape of Good Hope, and make the port of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. President, we now see how conspicuous 


the condition of Asia, I leave them to reflect| Helena. It watches you at Cape Town, as|a part in the great movement of the age, Cali- 
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fornia and Oregon are to sustain, and that, as tiful Church of St. Angelo in Pescheria, where , ‘and institutions, in which instruction in prac. 


yet, they are separated from us and isolated, 
They will adhcre to us only so long as our is to this day required. 

Government isconduc'ed, not for our benefit, but“ Since the restoration of the Pope and the 
for their own, Their loyalty is great, but it re-establishment of the Inquisition under French 
cannot exceed that of the thirtcen ancient auspices, the edict of Pope Pius the Sixth has 
American colonies to Great Britain; and yet again been put in force reference to the 
the neglect and oppression of their commerce Jews of Rome, some clauses of which we shall 
undermined that loyalty, and resulted in their now specify, in order to show to what bond- 
independence. I hear ofien of dangers to the age the Jews of Rome are at present reduced. 
Union, and see lines of threatened separation By this edict local inquisitors are appointed to 
drawn by passionate men or alarmists, on search into and examine all 
parallels of latitude; but, in my judgment, Ghetto. All Rabbinical works are forbidden ; 
there is only one danger of severance—and the Old Testament alone being permitted. 
that is involved in the possibility of criminal Any Jew in whose house a forbidden book 
neglect of the new communities on the Pacific found, is liable to have his property couilie- | 
coast, while the summits of the Rocky Moun- cated. No Jew is to converse on the subject | 
tains, or of the Sierra Nevada, mark the only of religion with a Christian. ‘The Jews 
possible line of dismemberment. Against that forbidden to have amulets or charms in their 
danger | would guard as against the worst possession, or to use incantations, or sorce- 
calamity that could befall, not only my coun- ries, or to make use of cabalistic signs, 
try, at her most auspicious stage of progress,’ are pot permitted to bury their dead with reli- | 
but mankind also, in the hour of their bright- gious pomp, or to write inscriptions on the | 
est hopes. I would guard against it by prac- tombstones. They are forbidden to employ | 
tising impartial justice toward the new and (Christian servants. 
remote States and ‘Territories, whose political. say anything to disturb the 
power is small, while their wants are great, 
and by pursuing, at the same time, with libe- 
rality and constancy, the lofty course of an 
aspiring, yet generous and humane national 
ambition, 


prisonme nt with hard labour for lite. 


| butcher to Christians under a punishment of a 


—— hundred seudi, or with imprisonment, as may 


THE JEWS, 

In the British correspondence of the New 
York Asmonean, we find the following pain- the limits of the Ghetto. 
fully interesting account from Rome, which mitted to have carriages or horses of their 
will be read with deep sorrow ; but as it shows ©W®, or to drive about in carriages in Rome ; 
the effects of bigotry, it is hoped that times, although in making a journey ‘they are per- 
will come when things will change for the 


better :—New York Paper. 


sell unleavened bread to the Christians, 
Jews are not permitted to sleep a night beyond | 


if others do not object, otherwise they must 


‘travel in carriages specially provided for| 


“The Jews of Rome consist, as in almost: themselves.” 
all Italian cities, of several different commu 
nities of different national origin, with sepa-| 
rate Synagogues and Ministers, with a Chief 
Rabbi who presides over all, and may be con-} 
sidered as belonging to no particular commu- | 
nity. ‘The most interesting section of the, 


For “The Friend.” 


Progress of Science in 1851. 


books in the! 
crease, 
| dertaken 


a compulsory attendance of a hundred Jews tical science is a principal object. 


| 


are | 
\istry, are among the most brilliant, and at the 


| 


ish convert to Romanism, he shall be subject | 
to the confiseation of all his goods, and to im-! | rior, communicated to Congress, De scember, 
No/ 1851, 
Jew is allowed to sell meat killed by a Jewish | ieteen,| in connection with that departme nt, is 


‘They are not per-|of their productions. 


mitted to take places i in the usual conveyance, | commerce, 117,607. 


The “ Annual of Scientific Discovery,” for | 
1852, is, as usual, rich in facts and informa- | charged with the duty of collecting and dis- 


In Mecha. 
‘nics and Physics the difficulty scems now to 
be, not so much to invent and improve, as to 
find out what new inventions are wanting, and 
what old ones admit of improvement. Let 
but the want be known, and the attempt will 
soon be made to supply it. That class of 
men, whose minds are fitted for the very high- 
est walks of science, and for the undertaking 
of problems and questions apparently irresolv. 
able and unanswerable, is greatly on the in. 
The researches and discoveries un- 
and carried out within a_ recent 
s|period, by Arago, Fizeau and Foucault, in 
relation to light ; of Faraday, in relation to 
magnetisin; of Pierce, Miic hel and Bond, in 
astronomy ; and of Hofinann, in organic chem- 


same time, most difficult of scientific achieve. 


They 


ments upon record, Many, in other branches 
of science, during the past year, have contri- 
buted much to the progress of general improve- 
| ment ; 3 and, if their labours “have been less 


If any Jew shall do or | fruitful in important discoveries, they embrace 
faith of any Jew- | }much that is useful.” 


“Tn the report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
the establishment of an agricultural 


From this report we 
* Agriculture 


| strongly recommended, 
Imake the following extracts :— 


| 


‘be decided; neither shall they be permitted to | is, unque stionably, the great interest of our 
‘The | country, whether we have reference to the 


number of persons employed in it, or the value 
It appears, from the 
census of 1840, that the whole number of per- 
|sons at that time engaged in this pursuit was 
| 3,719,951 ; in manulactures, 791,749; and in 


‘the entire population were, therefore, employ- 
ed in the cultivation of the soil, At present 
|it is believed that the proportion is still great- 
er, in consequence of the change in the policy 
of the government, which has induced many 
to become agriculturists who were formerly 
engaged in manulactures. Respecting the 
duties of such a department, it should be 





More than four- fifths of 





Jews of Rome are the so-called ‘Jews of the! 
Temple,’ who, according to tradition, are the, 
most ancient community, and said to be a 
remnant in descent of those very Jews that 
Titus brought captive from Jerusalem. From 


the early days of the captivity to the present| 


time, this mysterious surviving remnant has 
no doubt gone through countless wars and 
persecutions, enough to break the spirit and/| 
destroy the national feeling of any other race 
but Israel. From the rise of the Papal sys- 
tem, however, every thing that tact, clever- 


ness, worldly policy, proselyting energy, and 


persecution could effect to shake the Roman 
Jews in their faith, has not been wanting on 
the part of the Church of Rome. 


in its first establishment, was chiefly for the| 
purpose of punishing converts from Judaism | 
io the Church of Rome. On the confines of 
the Ghetto of Rome is still to be seen the beau- 


And to| 
what extent compulsory means and fear must| 
have been by others used against them, may | 
be imagined from the fact that the Inquisition, | 


tion relative to the progress of the Arts and | seminating information in regard to the culti- 
Sciences. From the ‘Notes by the Editor| vation of the soil, in all its branches, It 
(David A. Wells) of the Progress of Science ‘should investigate every proposed improve- 
in 1851,’ prefixed to the Annual, we take the | ment in the tillage of the earth, or in the con- 
following extracts. |struction of implements of husbandry, It 

“The progress of science during the year|should collect, from our own and foreign 
just elapsed will, we think, upon examination, | countries, every variety of seed, fruit, plant 
be found to have been no less brilliant in its}and vegetable, and distribute them, with full 
| results, and no less rapid in its advances, than | and accurate information as to the soil, climate, 
in any single year which has preceded it.|and mode of cultivation, best adapted to each. 
‘One fuct must be apparent to all, and that is, One or more officers should be connected with it, 
that the number of persons now engaged in | thoroughly acquainted with the principles of ge- 
contributing to the advance of every depart- | ology, mineralogy, c chemistry and botany, for 
‘ment of natural and physical science is greater | the purpose of investigating and reporting upon 
‘than at any former period. 
this is to be found in the greatly increased 
number of patents yearly granted, in this and 
other countries, for new and useful inventions; 
in the publication and circulation of scientific 
books and journals; in the formation of new 
|Societies for the discussion and publication of 
| particular scientific subjects ; and in the exten- 
|sion and endowment of educational systems 


soil, rock, mineral, and vegetable, and their 
adaptation to useful purposes, ‘To this bureau 
should also be entrusted the duty of superintend- 


procuring and classifying from year to year all 
the statistical information which can be obtain- 
ed in respect to the agriculiure, manulactures, 
commerce, tonnage, revenue expenditures, 


The evidence of | the character and properties of every variety of 


ing the taking of each decennial census, and of 
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financial and banking systems, improvements 
by railways, canals, and roads, industrial pur- 
suits, and general progress of every State in 
the Union, and of the principal nations of the 
world,’ 

‘** Such a department, conducted by compe- 
tent persons, and established under the autho- 
rity of the general government, would undoubt- 
edly do much towards promoting a sound 
and practical system of scientific agriculture 
throughout the country. Many of the publi- 
cations relating to agricultural science, at pre- 
sent circulating, some, even, of an official 
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| negal and Algiers, the travels of Knoblecher 
jand others on the upper Nile, with the jour- 
ineys of Barth and Overweg, must soon make 
us acquainted with the principal facts that 
|have so long been the object of general curi- 
josity, if not of exaggerated expectation. 
Something is also to be anticipated from the 
aid of Mohammedan travellers, of whom there 
are a great number scattered over the interior 
of the continent, in search of adventures, or 
with a view to trade, One of these has pub- 
lished, in Arabic, two works, containing his 
experiences and observations in Darfur and 


character, are edited by persons ignorant of|Waday, both of which have been recently 


the principles of chemistry, and abound in the 
most extravagant and fallacious statements. 


translated into French.” 
“The magnetic telegraph system is now 


It is fureign to our purpose in this connection | rapidly extending over the whole European 
to point out the errors in any particular work ;|continent, Already a line is completed from 
the task, however, could be easily accomplish- |Ostend to Trieste, a distance of more than 
ed. The researches made during the past |two thousand miles. Three lines of telegraph 
year, in regard to the volatility of phosphoric | are also in operation in the interior of Hun- 
acid in acid solutions, and the well-known|gary. Preparations are also making by the 
difficulty of quantitatively determining this|‘Turkish Government, to introduce the tele- 
body, throw a doubt over the correctness of| graph into that country, and a commission 





almost all ordinary soil analyses in this parti- 
cular. It is, moreover, the opinion of some 
of our most eminent chemists, that very few 
complete soil analyses have been made in this 
country which can present any claims to 
accuracy or reliability. 

‘“*A valuable report on the system of agri- 
cultural education, as pursued in the different 
countries of Europe, has been made, during 
the past year, by President Hitchcock, to the 
Massachusetts Board of Commissioners on the 
establishment of an Agricultural School, and 
published by the Legislature of the State. 
This report, the result of personal examina- 
tion, embraces much information never before 
presented to the American public.” 

“The perseverance and courage of Ameri- 
can seamen, engaged in private enterprises, 
has been strikingly exemplified during the 
past year, in the fact, that the American 
whale-ship Saratoga, Capt. Harding, while 
cruising in the Arctic Sea, in the vicinity of 
Bhering’s Straits, penetrated to a higher lati- 
tude, in this portion of the Arctic Sea, than 
had previously been reached. This vessel, 
Sept. 21, 1851, reached lat. 71° 50’, a point 
further to the north than the British Expedition, 
under Beechy, in 1826, was able to make.” 

‘** A plan for the exploration of Central Af- 
rica has been submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy, by Lieut. M. C. Watkins, U.S. N., 
who volunteers to conduct an expedition. He 
proposes to ascend the rivers St. Paul, Niger, 
and Congo, by means of a small iron steamer, 
suitably equipped and furnished. 

“The mystery hanging over the interior of 
Africa is rapidly dissipating before the zeal of 
the many explorers whose efforts are now de- 
voted to traversing the centre of that continent, 
and, before many years have passed, there is 
reason to suppose this geographical and eth- 
nographic problem will be fully solved. The 
Kuglish expeditions from the Cape of Good 
Hope, the German missionaries on the eastern 
coast, with their journeys into the highlands 
in the south of Abyssinia, the explorations of 
the English on the Goid Coast and up the 





| 





to make the necessary arrangements has 
been appointed by the Sultan. In Sweden 
and Norway, an American, by the name 
of Robinson, is engaged in the construction 
of a number of lines of telegraph; a privi- 
lege having been granted him by the govern- 
ment, to endure for fifly years. The success- 
ful completion of the submarine telegraph be- 
tween England and France has led to the 
serious consideration of a submarine telegraph 
between England and the United States, This 
event we regard as by no means improbable, 
and the prediction has been hazarded, that, 
within ten years from 1852, the transactions 
in Europe and America, of each day, will be 
reported and published in both countries on 
the succeeding day. We invite the attention 
of those who may feel sceptical in regard to 
this subject, to an article in the present num- 
ber of the Annual of Scientific Discovery, en- 
titled ‘ Thoughts on Telegraphic Communica- 
tion twenty years ago.’ 
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American Continent, and where the bold and 
rocky shore offers depths that secure its safety 
from anchors, to the nearest point on the 
American coast, a distance considerably less 


than two thousand miles. Choosing the 
months of summer, and an experienced cap- 
tain, accustomed to the track, such a line, it 
is averred, might, with very simple machinery, 
be paid out night and day with perfect safety, 
at the ordinary speed of the steamer. The 
vast importance of such an object is not to be 
weighed against a sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which, we are assured, would 
more than accomplish it, if a single wire only 
were employed. The successful completion 
of one line would, of course, be speedily fol- 
lowed by that of others. This once accom- 
plished, the extension of the line across the 
American continent, to the Pacific, would fol- 
low certainly ; and we should have the astound- 
ing fact, of acommunication from the shores of 
the Pacific, crossing America and the Atlantic, 
and touching our shores, in an instant of time.’ 

‘The present extent of the telegraphic sys- 
tem in the United States and Canada is not 
far from twelve thousand miles. During the 
past year the shortest passage ever made 
between England and the United States, has 
been accomplished, by the Baltic, (Collins’s 
Line,) in nine days thirteen hours and forty 
minutes. Average time of the American 
steamers, from Liverpool to New York, 
from July Ist, 1851, to Jan, 1st, 1852, eleven 
days eight hours; of the English, do., do., 
twelve days nine hours. Average of the 
American steamers from New York to Liver- 
| pool, in the above mentioned time, ten days 
twenty-three hours ; of the English, do., eleven 
days eleven hours.” 


(To be continued.) 
—— 


For “ The Friend." 


JOUN BURNY EAT. 


(Concluded from page 407.) 


‘‘When we were thus in our deep fears, 
and our minds not well acquainted with either 


‘“‘The London Atheneum, in speaking of| striving, (out of self,) in the light and seed of 


the transatlantic telegraph, says: ‘ There 
seems nothing impracticable in such an un- 
dertaking. A conviction has been expressed, 
by those conversant in these matters, that a 
single line of communication between England 
and the nearest point of America might be 
established for a less sum than was paid for 
making a single mile of the expensive portion 
of the Great Western (English) Railway. In 
this estimate it is proposed to have only a sin- 
gle wire, covered with gutta percha, similar to 


life that doth prevail, or with true waiting or 
| standing still out of our own thoughts, willings, 
and runnings, which do not obtain, the Lord 
sent his servants, who had learned of him, to 
direct us in what to wait, and how to stand 
still, out of our own thoughts and self-striv- 
jings, in the light that doth discover ;, who 
often did exhort us to abide and dwell in the 
| judgment that we received therein. And as 
| we had been turned to the light, so were our 
understandings informed, and we got to some 





that used in 1851, to prove the practicability | degree of staidness in our minds, which before 
of passing an electric current across the Straits| had been as the troubled sea,—and a hope 
of Dover. To this would be added the addi-| began to appear in us; and we met together 
tional protection of a hempen plat, the hemp/ often, and waited to see the salvation of God, 
having been passed through a chemical which we had heard of, that he would work 
solution to render it indestructible in salt}by his own power. After we had met toge- 
water. Such a line, it is said, of gutta percha| ther for some time, as we had seasons and 
and prepared hemp, would, although only | opportunities, and also sought the Lord with 
about three quarters of an inch in diameter, | travailing spirits both night and day, when we 
be of nearly double the strength of the experi-| were at our callings, and upon our beds, (for 
mental line laid down between England and| we could not cease, our souls were so afflict- 
France, in a strong sea and running tide. |ed,) when in ovr assemblies we were exercised 
The proposition is, to extend it from the south-| in the living judgment that sprung in the light 


Niger, those of the French, starting {rom Se-| west coast of Ireland, the nearest point to the| in our souls, and were looking for the salva- 


vVvilnd 
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tion of God, —the wonderful power from on | 
high was revealed amongst us; and many} 
hearts were reached therewith, and broken, | 
and melted, before the God of the whole earth ; 
and great dread and trembling fell upon many, | 
and the very chains of death were broken | 


| against them in their invented and traditional | 





all things but as dross and dung in compari- 
| son of the excellency that we saw therein ; and 
‘therefore were willing to suffer the loss of all, 
that we might win him, as it was with the 
apostle of old. And blessed be the Lord, 
many obtained their desire; they found their 





we cntenainnd to ehhieee hen them, oa 
also (many of us) to go and bear witness 


| worships, where they were ignorant of the life 
and power of God. 


“Thus being gathered by the Lord Jesus 


thereby, the bonds loosed, and many souls| Christ, that great Shepherd and Bishop of our 
eased and set at liberty ; and the prisoners of| souls, we became his sheep, and did learn to 
hope began to come forth, and they that had| know his voice, and to follow him; and he 







beloved,—met with their Saviour,—witnessed 
his saving health, by which their souls were 
healed ; and so became his flock and family, 


sat in darkness to show themselves. And the | 
promises of the Lord came to be fulfilled unto | 
many, spoken of by Isaiah the prophet. _ Isa. | 
xlix. 9, and Isa, Ixii. 7, and Ixi, 23; and some | 
taste of the oil of joy came to be witnessed, | 

and a heavenly gladness entered the hea, is of 
many, who in the joy of their souls broke | 
forth in praises unto the Lord; so that the) 
tongue of the dumb, which Christ the healer | 
of our infirmities did unloose, began to speak | 
and utter the wonderful things of God. Great | 
was the dread and glory of that power, which | 
in one meeting after another was graciously 
and richly manifested amongst us, breaking, 
tendering, and melting our souls and spirits 
before the Lord. ‘Then our hearts began to 


delight in the Lord and in this way that he: 


had cast up; and with great fervency and zeal 
we began to seek after him, and to meet oftener 


| light. 


gave unto us eternal life, and manifested the 
riches of his grace in our hearts, by which 
we were saved through faith, and delivered 


been so weighty upon our souls, and in mea- 
sure from the power of that death which had 
| reigned, and made us miserable and wretch- 
ed; and we came to partake of that life, 
wherein the blessedness doth consist. So then 


us, and led us forth into green pastures, where. 
we did feed and rest together with great de. | 
O! the joy, the pleasure, and the great 
delight, with which our hearts were overcome 
many times, in our reverent and holy assem- 
blies! How were our hearts melted as wax, | 


and our souls poured out as water before the | 
| Lord, and our spirits as oil, frankincense and 
| myrrh, offered up unto the Lord as sweet in- | 
together than before,—our hearts being affected | cense, when not a word outwardly in all our | 
with the presence of that blessed power, which | 





or household of faith. 
‘*‘ Then as his children and blessed family, 


|we still continued to meet together twice in 
from that wrath, fear, “and terror, which had | 


the week or oftener ; and being gathered toge- 


|ther in his name and holy fear, his promise 


we witnessed, according to Matt. xvii. 20, that 
he was in the midst of us, and did honour our 
assemblies with his heavenly power and pre- 


| sence; and that was our great delight, and the 
the Lord becoming our Shepherd, he taught | 


sweetness of it did wonderfully engage our 
souls to love him, and our hearts to wait upon 
him ; for we found the ancient experience of 
| the Church to be true, ag testified in the Scrip- 
| ture, ¢ Because of the savour of thy good oint- 
|ments, thy name is as ointment poured forth ; 
therefore do the virgins love thee.’ 

“Thus growing into this experience of the 
goodness of the Lord, and of the sweetness, 
glory, and excellency of his power in our as- 
|semblies, we grew in strength and zeal for our 


assembly has been uttered! And then did| 
daily broke forth amongst us in our meetings, | the Lord delight to come down into his gar- 
through which we were greatly comforted,|den, and walk in the midst of the beds of 
strengthened and edified ; for it was that same | spices ; and he caused the north wind to awake, 







|meetings more and more, and valued the 
‘benefit thereof more than any worldly gain; 
yea, it was unto some more than our appoint- 






Comforter our blessed Lord promised he would | 


pray the Father for, and which the Father! 
should send. John xiv. xvi. and xxvi. 
[Comforter] being come and received, did 
teach us to know the Father and the Son; and 


as we came into acquaintance with it, and into was the joyful morning come, according to knit us together in the perfect bond of love, 


that ancient experience of David. 
and so taught of the Lord, according to that 


—They shall be all) 


the unity of it, we came to be taught by it, 


new covenant promise, 
taught of the Lord, Isa. liv.13. John vi. 4, 5, 
“Then were our hearts inclined to hearken 
unto the Lord, and our ears, which he had 
opened to hear, were bent to hear what the 
Spirit’s teaching was, and what He said unto 
the Church, who is the chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of the soul. Thus were we gathered 
into a right gospel exercise and gospel worship 
by Him, through whose name we had received 
remission of sins past, and whose blood had 
sprinkled our hearts froin an evil conscience, 
and who gave the pure water that washed and 
made clean. So that with true hearts many 
began to draw nigh unto God in the full assu- 
rance of faith, as the ancient saints did and 
were accepted, and had access by that one 
Spirit, by which we came to be baptized into 
one body, and so came to drink into one Spi- 
rit, and were refreshed, and greatly comfort- 
ed; and grew up together in the mystery of 
the gospel fellowship; and so we worshipped 
God, who is a Spirit, in the Spirit received 
from him, which is the gospel worship, accord- 
ing to Christ’s appointment, John iv. 24. 
Then we came to see over all the worships 
in the world, which were set up either by imi- 
tation, or man’s invention; and we saw it to 
be in vain to worship God, and teach for doc- 
trines the commandments of men, as our Lord 
had said. Muith. xv. 9; and therefore were 


This 


‘ed food. ‘Thuscontinuing, we grew more and 
_and the south wind to blow upon his garden, | more into an understanding of divine things 
and the pleasant showers to descend, for the and heavenly mysteries, through the openings 
refreshing of his tender plants, that they might | of the power which was daily amongst us, 
grow still more and more. And now unto! which wrought sweetly in our hearts, which 


them that had known the night of sorrow, | united us more and more unto God, and 


Psal. xxx. | of fellowship and membership. So that we 
5; and such as had been in the foregoing became a body compact, made up of many 
deep afflictions, tossings, and distresses, came | members, whereof Christ himself became the 
to witness the fulfilling of that great gospel | head ; who was with us, and did rule over us, 


| promise ; *O! thou afilicted, tossed with tem- | and further gave gifts unto us, by which we 


pest, and not comforted ; behold I will lay thy |came still to be enlarged and were further 
stones with fair colours, and lay thy founda-| opened, that we might answer the end for 
tions with sapphires: and I will make thy | which he had raised us up, and had so far 
windows of agates, and thy gates of carbun- | blessed us, and sanctified us through his word 


cles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. 


And all thy children shall be taught of the | 
Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy | i 
In righteousness shalt thou be es: | 


children, 
tablished ; thou shalt be far from oppression ; 
for thou shalt not fear, and from terror, for it | 
shall not come near thee,’ Isa, liv. 11, 12, | 
13, 14. 

“Thus came we by him to be gathered into | 
covenant with God, and to witness the fulfill- | 
ing of the promises of God, in whom all the 


promises are yea and amen; and so came to} 


sit together in heavenly places in him, and to 
feed upon the heavenly food, the bread of life, 
that came down from heaven, which Christ 
the heavenly Shepherd did give unto us ; who 
had gathered us from amongst the shepherds 
that fed themselves with temporal things from 
the flock, but knew not how to feed the flock 
with spiritual food, for they had it not. Now 
we, coming to be acquainted with the power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in our hearts, be- 
came great lovers of it, and delighted in the 
enjoyment thereof; having already counted 


which dwelt in our souls. So we keeping still 
in our zeal, and unto our first love, and keep- 
ing up our meetings, and not forsaking the 
assembling ourselves together, (as the manner 
,of some was of old, whose example the apos- 
tle exhorted the saints not to follow,) the 
| Lord’s power continued with us, and was re- 
| newed daily in our meetings; by the openings 
of which, our understandings were still more 
‘enlarged in the mysteries of life and the hid. 
‘den things of God; so that many through the 
favour of God, grew in their gifts, and had 
their mouths opened, and thus became instru- 
ments in the Lord’s hand to bear witness unto 
the world, of the day of the Lord which was 
broken forth again, even of the great and no- 
ble day Joel had prophesied of, and Peter bore 
witness unto. And they were also sent to 
bear witness against the world, and its evil 
deeds, with all the false religions with which 
mankind had covered themselves in the dark- 
ness and apostacy, which had spread over 
them, and now was seen and discovered by 
the light and day of God.” 
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For ** The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 404.) 


It was now about the close of the First 
month, 1805. William continued his visit to 
the meetings, Of Oakham, he says: “ Attend- 
ed meeting there, I hope to some good pur- 
pose ; many were tendered under the influence 
ofthe power of Truth. I was exercised to 
speak on the subject of true faith, Rode 
seven miles, and slept at John Burgess’s. 


This day was a great snow storm, It snowed 


all night, and filled up the roads so that there 
was no travelling until Seventh-day. Rode 
to Leicester, and lodged at Joseph Burgess’s. 
On First-day, [the 3rd of Fourth month,] at- 
tended their meeting fore and afternoon, to 
pretty good satisfaction. That evening was 


very unwell, and much of the night. On 
Second-day, it rained, and I did not attempt 
totravel. On Third-day, was better, and rode 


to Bugborough. It snowed and rained. Had 


a meeting that evening with the few Friends 
and some neighbours, wherein I thought Truth 
owned the testimony given me to bear amongst 
them, Next morning rode to Castle Dunning- 
ton, to the Monthly Meeting. On Fifth-day, 
[7th,] rode to Darby meeting, and to William 
Harris’s to lodge. On Sixth-day, to Hannah 
Storer’s, On First-day, attended their morn- 
ing meeting, but nothing was given me to say. 
It appeared the people’s minds were big with 
expectation, and my lot was to sit among them 
in painful travail, to example them down to 
silent, inward waiting upon the Lord, who 
opens and none can shut, and when he shuts 
none can rightly open. In the afternoon there 
was still a greater number [came], as if they 
would draw something from me; but it did 
not all avail, it was still silence! They had 
been visited by divers eminent Friends in the 
ministry, at different times within a few months 
back, of whom they had received large mea- 
sure and a good pennyworth, and this of a 
Friend coming so far, and setting an example 
of silence, was a new lesson, but a very neces- 


sary one to learn.” 


William continued subject to frequent at- 
tacks of indisposition, but was not confined 
from his Gospel labours for many days at a 
time. Ata meeting he attended in Stafford- 
shire, he says, “To which came a number of 
French prisoners, and one a General. I was 
unexpectedly to myself, in such a cold meet- 
ing as it appeared to me, and a cold day also, 
much opened in particular and plain doctrine, 
Slept at Francis West’s. He and his wile are 
agreeable Friends, and live on a farm.” At- 
tending meetings at Uttoxeter and at Stafford, 
he passed to Birmingham, where he was 
glad to meet his fellow-countryman Jesse Ker- 
sey, who was imEngland on a religious visit. 
They attended the meetings at Birmingham on 
First-day. Of these opportunities he says: 
** Jesse was opened in very plain, instructive 
doctrine, in the first, but both were silent in the 
afiernoon. ‘Though there may be, as I hope 
there are some honest seeking minds, yet many 
of them appeared to me to be degenerate plants 
of a strange vine, and the language was re- 
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vived in me on their account, ‘ Why should 
ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more 
and more.’ We lodged at Samuel Lloyd’s. 
His wife is a granddaughter to Rachel Wilson, 
once in America.” 

He notes that the weather had been very 
unusually severe and changeable, and attri- 
butes some of the disease which had afflicted 
him for a few months past to this cause. Re- 
maining to recruit two days at Birmingham, 
he went on Fourth-day to Alceston, and had 
a meeting in the evening. On Fifth-day, he 
went to Evesham Monthly Meeting, and notes, 
*‘ A large old house, and a few dry members. 
Only six men [present], the other six not 
there. ‘Three of them had gone to Bristol 
Fair the day before, seventy miles, One may 
see how religion will thrive, where they leave 
Monthly Meeting and go so far to be at such 
a public gathering, as a fair that holds nine 
days. Went to Campden after meeting, ten 
miles, and slept at the widow Sarah Beving- 
ton’s. On Sixth-day, had a meeting with the 
few Friends, for indeed they are but few at 
these places. Yet this was a comfortable 
[meeting] to some that were there. Eight 
women and four men [composed the meet- 
ing.}” 

Oh. attending a meeting at Sibford on 
First-day, the 3rd of Third month, the Month- 
ly Meeting at Atterbury next day, and the 
Monthly Meeting at Shipston, on Third-day, 
he adds, that after this last meeting, he “ slept 
at Jeffrey Bevington’s, an aged Friend up- 
wards of eighty years old, and his wife nearly 
ninety. He remembered Friends that had 
visited England [from America] as far back 
as Michael Lightfoot, Ebenezer Large, ‘Thomas 
Nicholson, and divers others before them. He 
rode to the Monthly Meeting on horseback, six 
miles, and home after the meeting, [which] 
held nearly five hours. It was very agreeable 
to be in his company. On Fourth-day, was 
at Warwick Monthly Meeting; on Fifih-day, 
to Coventry week-day meeting; rested on 
Sixth-day, and on Seventh-day rode to George 
Crossfield’s, at Hartshill. First-day, was at 
meeting ; on Second-day, at ‘Tamworth meet- 
ing; on Third-day, at Hinckley; slept at the 
widow Mary Cooper’s. ‘These three last 
meetings were among a set of Friends, the 
greater number of whom live as they list, and 
my preaching did not relish well with their 
dainty stomachs, On Fourth-day, rode to 
Leicester, and slept at Joseph Burgess’s. It 
seemed some comfort to get to this family, 
such as were Friends. On Fifth-day, was 
their Monthly Meeting, which [| felt very 
exercised with concern to be at. We were 
favoured with a solid, good meeting, prior to 
proceeding to the business. But as soon as 
the meetings separated, and we proceeded to 
business, there was a troublesome old man, 
who, as Solomon said that the sinner destroy- 
ed much good, so there seemed as if no good 
could be come at, for he kept almost ever 
talking to everything that came before the 
meeting. He had formerly been clerk, and 
had reigned as king, but now he was become 
old and crabbed, and would no more be ad- 
monished. I felt for, and pitied Friends, 
especially the younger ones, tor 1 thought it 


[might] disgust them, and make them careless 
in the attendance of such meetings.” 
(To be continued.) 


ae 


For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Eighth Month, 1852, 


The month just ended, was generally cool 
and pleasant, the mean temperature of each “ 
day not varying much from that of the pre- 
ceding, though some of the nights were un- 
comfortably cold. This latter was particu- 
larly the case during the first four or five days 
of the monih, On the 4th, it was quite com- 
fortable to be able to draw near the fire unless 
engaged in some active employment—the day 
was exceedingly rainy, with a raw and un- 
pleasant wind from the 8, E. 

In this section of the country a large quan- 
tity of rain has fallen during the month, and 
the ground is now completely saturated, while 
accounts from the New England States repre- 
sent that in many places there, a most distress- 
ing drought prevails, One account states that 
in New Hampshire there has not been a soak- 
ing rain for nearly three months, and that the 
farmers were obliged to feed their cattle on 
herbage from the trees, and the hay laid by 
for winter. Another account from Massachu- 
setts, says the drought is felt by farmers in 
their drooping crops, and by manufacturers in 
low streams; and that considerable inconveni- 
ence is experienced along some of the railway 
lines, in obtaining water for the locomotives, 
One year ago we were almost as badly off for 
rain as our neighhours now are; and it is 
hoped that they have shared with us the rain 
on the 28th, which appeared to be very 
general. 

During the middle of the month, several 
fine clear days occurred in succession ; some 
rain fell on the 10th, and a little on the 17th. 
21st. A dense fog in the morning, and cloudy 
the remainder of the day. From this till the 
29th, the sun was scarcely seen except during 
a few minutes ata time. The 22d, 23d, and 
24th, were drizzling and showery days. On 
the 23rd the barometer commenced falling, 
and continued to do so pretty rapidly for four 
days, indicating the approach of a long and 
severe storm, which we presently had. The 
27th was a very variable day ;—early in the 
morning it was quite foggy, with light wind 
from S, E.—towards noon, nearly clear, wind 
S. W. Shortly after 12 m., a heavy gust 
passed to the N. and E., in the meantime the 
wind blowing strongly from that direction. At 
2 p.M., a gust from the W. passed over, from 
which a pouring rain fell: the amount being 
14 inches in little more than an hour’s time, 
28th. A regular N. E. storm commenced in 
the morning, and increased in violence through- 
out the day; towards evening the water fell 
in torrents, accompanied with a strong N, E, 
wind. By this time the earth had become 
thoroughly soaked, and the surface softened, 
so that the wind was now quite destructive in 
blowing down the corn, much of which was 
thus prostrated and will not rise again, 2.1 
inches of rain fell during the day. 29th. 
Clear with high wind. 30th and 31st. Clear 
and pleasant, 
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The mean temperature for the month was| The mean temperature for the three sum- | lectual medicine) that is more or less unpala. 
67°—nearly 2° lower than for the Eighth | mer months was 68°; for the previous summer | table; and yet it is not on that account, at 
month last year. Range of thermometer from) it was 69'°. ‘The amount of rain was 16.11 | least when properly administered, any the 
51 to 82, or 31°. The amount of rain was| inches; last summer it was 7 inches. less wholesome, 

6.6 inches; for the corresponding month last But I do not propose in these “ Notes” to 


A. 
year, 1.83 inches, 


West-town B.S., Ninth mo. Ist, 1852, 





























administer to the reader, a dose of grammati- 
cal medicine, or to offer him anything parti- 


tin ie cularly disagreeable to his intellectual appetite. 
ture. ia For although the study of language, in its 
Sw Zs 8 more abstract relations, requires a mind of 
= | lS = a= Direction ard Circumstances of the weather for a peculiar temperament to appreciate its beau- 
2 | t le S SE force of the Eighth month, 1852. ties and attractions, yet there are nota few 
Sig JE 2 2= | wind. facts and inquiries connected with the subject 
w | 2 a ise ss ay which are calculated to interest all, even those 
| 2 & \is*s: | who are the most indisposed to philological 
—- —|— — Ss investigations, and who retain from their child- 
. * = me fae = N. W. ; ars hood the most undiminished abhorrence of 
| 3 y 06) N, } Sprinkle —clear, 
3/51 | 71 | 61 29.51) We | Clear—some clouds. "a ee bedind — oe 
16 j 304 29.37) S. S. E. 2 | Rain all day. , 
5 | 39 0 eat 29.30 Ss. W. 1 Chenlip-osthe 9} P.M. “The Friend,” in a desultory manner, with 
6 | 63 | 71 | 67 | 29.32) S.W.toN.W.1)| Do. clear. little or no attempt at classification or arrange- 
: = . 6s eal a 7 a or ment, some of these more interesting points of 
9 | 64/78 | 71 | 29.47! NW. a? ee ae the subject, is the object of these “ Notes.” 
10 | 67 | 74 | 704 29.46| N.toS.F. 1 | Overcast—rain r. a. Though they will consist chiefly of notices of 
11 | 63 | 75 | 69 | 29.48] N.tos. E l Clear—some clouds. interesting etymologies, and illustrations of 
12 | 60 | 75 | 674 29.61) N. 1 | A few clouds. some of the characteristics of our own lan- 
s = 77 éét 99.58 | = . : — guage, it is not the writer’s intention to confine 
15 | 59 | 80 | 693 29.50| N.W. 2! Do. himself very strictly to the subject, or to ex- 
16 | 60 | 73 | 66 | 29.69) N. 1| Dao. clude from his essays occasional digression. 
17 | 62 | 73 | 674 29.68) S. E. 1 | Some rain. The nursery is a school for the study of 
19 G1 | 80 70; 29.85 N. W. : = language which is interesting to almost every 
20 | 6t | 82 | 714 29.58| S.W. 1| Do. hazy. one: for who is not amused and entertained 
21 | 68 | 69 | 684 29.68) S. E. 2 | Foggy—cloudy. in observing the gradual unfolding in the 
. = - a ori — 7 etn mal minds of children, of the knowledge of the 
b 7 11) 8 B i —showery. i 
at) 85) #3) 1 S85 SE} | Reno car—stowery Se ee eet 
95 | ae « | Oo 4e We . é * 5 a 
96 79 | 74 99 98 S. E. ond Ss. W. 1 De dents. ous mistakes they often commit in attempting 
97 | 65 | 73 | 69 | 29.28) S. W. 2 | Foggy—gusty—pouring rain. to generalize the principles of construction and 
28 | 66 | 66 | 66 | 29.35) E.N. E 3 | Rain—very stormy. etymology, in cases where correct principles 
4 5 74 | tt 39.621 N. 7 : — —— would authorize it, but where use—the admit- 
31 | 53 33 | 63'| 29.64 NLW. 2! Do. ted ruder in matters of language—does not 
Se ee sanction it. ‘* Nowhen” said a little girl to 
— 


Artificial Stone Fronts on Houses.—A 
great number of houses are now built with 
coarse brick fronts, which afterwards receive 
two or three coats of boiled oil, and are then No. 1, 
covered with a coat of peculiar mastic cement,| The subject of language is considered by 
which is composed, we are told, mostly of|many—perhaps it may be said by most—as 
dried sand, some boiled oil, some red lead,|dry and uninteresting. 
and a little plaster of Paris. This cement re-|devoid in great measure of those interesting 
sembles moist sand when put on, but it sticks | facts and incidents, beautiful illustrations, and 
well, and in a short time becomes as hard as | nice theoretical deductions which render many 
freestone, which it greatly resembles, This|other studies so rich and so pleasing. 
plaster is streaked off in blocks, and a build-| this idea, it may be safely asserted, is errone- 
ing so covered looks like one built of hard ous. Its general prevalence may perhaps be 
brown polished freestone. We have heard attributed to prejudices formed from school-day 
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Notes on our Vernacular, 


objections made to such buildings, but not one experiences—to unpleasant reminiscences of 


by a person who had taste and experience in dry and half-understood grammatical recita- 
architecture. This cement does not scale off; | tions and unamiable parsing exercises. This 
it endures and forms a thorough coating of result is doubtless in part to be attributed to a 
artificial stone. ‘The only objection worthy of defect in the method of teaching grammar 
note, urged against them, that we have heard, | pursued in many of our schools, And yet 
is this—“ after all, they are not so good as,even when imperfectly taught, this study is 
brick buildings, which are no shams ;” these not altogether useless, however disagreeable 
words, we have remarked, for they appeared | and uninviting it may be to the pupil. Like 
in print in a daily paper in our city, but the| every other study, properly so called, it serves 
objection urged against the artificial stone | to strengthen and improve the mind, and it is 
fronts can be as strongly urged against the | particularly calculated to give to the thoughts 
painting of any building. Paint is put on to a habit of accuracy and care, There is, in- 
preserve and beautify a building, and so is the deed, not a little of our intellectual food (or 





me some time ago, in answer to a question of 
time :—mowhen, and why not have such a 
word ? we have nowise, nowhere, and formerly 
nowhither, Nowhen would be equally correct 
were it not that custom does not allow it. 
Adverbs appear to be particularly puzzling to 
children, as indeed their true nature and pro- 


It is thought to be| perties are to people of larger growth. We 


sometimes hear children connect adjectives 
with them, and thus change them to nouns. 
“Is it a great far home?” inquired a little fel- 


But| low of his father the other day. He had 


doubtless heard of a great while, which though 
not precisely a similar expression, is sufficient- 
ly near to it to excuse a mistake in one so 
young. But my readers will supply from 
their own observation abundance of illustra- 
tions of this kind. Words and sentences not 
a few have dropped from the untutored lips of 
children, that would furnish texts for long and 
interesting grammatical disquisitions, 

In attempting the acquisition of a foreign 
language, we commit mistakes even more 
amusing than those that children are guilty of 
while acquiring their mother tongue. As an 
illustration of this, I will conclude this paper 
with a letter from Tsow Chaoog, whom many 
of my readers will remember as the China- 
man who was some four or five years ayo, in 


artificial stone cement.— Ledger. perhaps in such case it should be called intel-} Nathan Dunn’s Chinese Museum, in this city, 
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and whose chief business was to write the| 


names of visiters on cards, both in Chinese 
and English, for a small fee. He wrote with 
a camel’s hair pencil and Indian ink, and his 
writing had the appearance of copperplate 
printiog, He spoke English imperfectly, but 
his inaccurate knowledge of the language was 
less apparent in his conversation than in his 
writing, if we may judge of the latter from the 
specimen here given. Doubtless it was writ- 


ten in the same beautiful hand that excited so | 


much admiration in the visiters to the Mu- 
seum, Tsow returned to China in 1848, and 
soon after reaching home, addressed this letter 
toa friend of his in Philadelphia. It is as 
follows, the spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
tals, being as in the original : 


* Canton October 24, 1848 
“Mr E. E, Smith 


“ Dear Sir. 
hong-kong 107 day pleasant passenger. and 
nice Capt. the ship lost 200 bale longeloth. 
40 box vitron and a mate, I go up to canton 
find my father dead in jany 1847 and find my 
old brother dead in april 1847 may be i came 
back to U.S. in 2 or 3 years, i hope you 
and your family happy always. 

Your friend Tsow 

* Please tell America friends 

compliments,’ 


CHAooG 
my send him 


This use of the possessive my instead of the | 


nominative, is not peculiar to ‘sow Chaoog ; 
I have known of at least one child who was 
for a long time in the practice of using this 
pronoun in place of both the nominative and 
objective cases, 

LLN., 


a 


‘Filling up time with, and for God, is the 
way to rise up and lie down in peace.” 





For “ The Friend.’ 
EVERMORE, 


Spirit ! be thou watching, seeking 
tor thy ‘leacher’s blessed speaking— 
For His words of solace breaking 
On thy bosom stripp *d and sore— 
For His calls from sluwnber waking 
Everinore— 


List then to His councils—chiding— 
Precious things trom vile dividing, 
Let Him in thy heart abiding 
Gently pour 
An influence—o’er thy soul presiding 
Evermore. 


Very softly is the motion 

Asking for thy heart’s devotion, 

Calling from the world’s commotion 
Thy thoaghts to soar— 

Suilling passion’s troubled ocean— 
Evermore. 


Christian—richest gifts await thee, 

Let this holy hope elate thee, 

Though the proud deride and hate thee, 
Christ will only love thee more, 

And His blessed voice shall greet thee 
Evermore. 


Sce ! the heavenly prospect brighten; 
Sec! the hope of glory heighten— 
All thy burdens svon shall lighten 
With a bliss unknown before, 
And thy soul thy God delight in 
Evermore, 


I by the ship Concordia go to, 


Cease then every sad repining— 
On thy Father’s love reclining,— 
Every earthly trust resiguing 
‘Thy warfare o’er— 
Thy s-ul in spotless garments shining, 
Shall, through thy Saviour’s blest refining, 
Rejoice evermore. 


———— 


For’ The Friend.” 


Slavery in the South. 


a southern city, he tried to dwell with much 
delight upon the happiness of the negro slaves, | 
and | to persuade himself and us, that being the 

property of another, was the best condition for 
them, But when asked why they ran away 
as they had the opportunity, if his account of | 
their enjoyments was true, he admitted the| 
fact was too strong to argue against. 
case from the Richmond paper is proof of the | 
sentiment of ‘Thomas Jefferson, a southern | 
man, that slavery is a state of constant war 
between the master and his slave. 


“ A Negro Shot.—We find the following in the Rich. | 
mond Republican : 

“*A gentleman named Ball, overseer for Edward T. 
T ayloe, | finding it necessary to chastise a field-hand 
for insolence or idleness, attempted to do so in the field, 


when the negro resisted, made fight, and being t e | 


strongest of the two, gave the overseer a very severe 
beating, and then betook himself to the woods. Mr. 
Ball, as soon as he could do so, mounted his horse, and 


procceding to Mr. 'Tayloe’s residence, informed him of) u 


what had occurred. Mr. ‘I’. in company with Bull re- 
paired to the cornfield, to which the negro had return- 
ed, and demanded to know the cause of his conduct. 
|The negro replied that Mr. Ball had attempted to 
| Whip him, but that he would not submit to it. Mr. 
| ‘I’. told him he should, and ordering him to cross his 
| hands, directed Mr. Ball to take hold of him. Mr. B. 
| did so, but perceiving that the negro had drawn a 
knife, told Mr. ‘Tayloe of it, who immediately sprang 
| from his horse, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, 
| shot the negro dead at his feet.” Upon this the Rich. 
| mond Republican comments as follows: 
| just what every man who has the management of ne- 
| groes should do—enfurce obedience or kill then, We 
are as much opposed as man can be to cruelty to 
| negroes, but we would rather see every one in the 
| State shot down, than to permit them to rule their 
| nasters, 
| dulgent owner, but he is not to be run over rough 
| shod.” "— Ledger. 


Do men who utter such sentiments respect- 
jing the right and the propriety of shooting 
down other men, whose souls are as valuable 





ingly? Let them seriously reflect before they 
appear at the bar of infinite judgment and jus- 
tice, with their brother’s blood upon their gar- 
ments. 

Like other robbers, kidnappers of bond or 
free, become so destitute of human kindness, 
and of all regard for the rights of others, that 
they will murder black or white, to effect their 
nefarious purposes, Can it be possible that 
slaveholders are never convicted of the abomi- 
nations of the dreadful system! It cannot be ; 
until they harden themselves against the light 
of the Holy Spirit, which at times illuminates 
their hearts, and shows them beyond all doubt, 
that slavery is contrary to the law of God, 
which requires justice, and mercy, and hu- 
mility, 

Iniquity of various forms and grades is 


The | 


*Mr. T. did | 


Mr. ‘l'ayloe is said to be a humane and in- | 


as theirs, expect to give account of the deeds | 
done in the body, and to be rewarded accord- | 


rapidly increasing in our land, of which slave- 
stealing is one. 


“ Arrest for Kidnapping —We learn from the East- 
on (Md.) Gazette, that a few nights ago, in Caroline 
county, two men made arrangements to meet a slave 
named Tom, near Greensboro’, and that Tom he aving 

| informed hie master of the affair, four white men ac- 
| companied him to the spot, and found the two stran- 
gers there in a carriage. Mr, Dill caught hold of the 
vehicle to arrest them, when he received a ball thraugh 
| his ear, narrowly escaping with his life. Another of 


In a recent conversation with a resident of | | the whites who caught hold of the horses was also 


red at, but without effeet. The supposed kidnappers 
| then made their escape, but were pursued, and one of 
| them, named Wicks, arrested at Dover, Del. ‘The 
other, named Dorrity, made his escape. These men 
keep a small store at a place called Sandtown, near 
the Maryland line, and the Gazette says, they make 
it a regular business to entice slaves away in order to 
| secure the reward.”—D. News. 
“ Kidnapping in Ohio.—'I'wo persons calling them- 
selves men, named Collier and Davis, kidnapped a 
| coloured man in Lawrence county, Ohio, a few days 
ago. Collier first borrowed money from his victim, 
| and under pretence of paying it, enticed him to his 
| house. Here he was despoiled of his freedom papers, 
| gayged and bound, and carried into Kentucky, Alter 
the commission of this horrid outrage, Collier went to 
| church dressed in the coloured man’s clothing. When 
| the facts became known, the kidnappers were arrested, 
| but afterwards made their escape and fled to Kentue- 
ky. At the last advices, the coloured man was con- 
fined in the Greenupsburg (Ky.) jail.’—Cleveland 
Forest City. 

“ Altempt to Sell a Free Woman as a Slave.—Oscar 
R. Mitcheil, lately trom Cincinnati, was arraigned be- 
fore the City Court of Louisville, on Saturday, Tih ult. 
pon the charge of holding in slavery, and attempting 
to sell, a free woman of colour, called Elizabeth Kane. 
By the evidence, it appeared that the girl was a tree 
person, said to have been born at Portsmouth, Ohio; 
that she resided in Cincinnati, at the house of the ac- 
cused, who was a married man, and was always re- 
puted to be free; that they had a quarrel, and the girl 
lett; that Aun L[lolley, a woman of ill-fame, made a 
bill of sale for the girl to Mitchell, without receiving 
any Coinpensation, but afterwards said that it was for 
the purpose of enabling Mitchell to scil her in the 
South, and she (Ann Holley) was to have half the 
money received. ‘he girl, it appears, got to know 
something of this bill of sale, and afterwards, when 
Mitchell tried to get her to gu to Louisville with him, 
she refused, until he assured her, in presence of wit- 
nesses, that he had no claim upon her, and that the 
bill of sale had been burned. ‘I'he proof further show. 
ed, that in Louisville, Mitchell and his wife seized the 
girl as a slave, and exhibited the bill of sale as evi- 
dence of title, Mitchell was held to bail in $1500, 
| ‘The punishment for the offence is confinement in the 

penitentiary, not less than five, nor more than ten 
years.” — Ledger. 


It would be a happy circumstance for Mit- 
chell and his wile to be placed in solitary con- 
finement for a few years, where they might 
taste the loss of their freedom, and the benetits 
| of cool reflection on the wickedness of their 
designs, so as to repent of it, and for the future 
amend their ways. 

Here is an instance of citizens of Georgia 
dispensing with the legal forms of trial ‘by 
jury, in a regular court rol justice, and taking 
the lives of five coloured persons for murder- 
ing their master, According to the newspaper 
accounts, it was a shocking piece of butchery 
on the part of the slaves ; but for white people 
who probably considered themselves men of 
education, to hang up five persons in a sum- 
mary way, partakes of the spirit and age of 
barbarity, and savours of the bloody spirit of 
revenge. 





“Un Saturday week, five negroes, who confessed to 
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county, Ga., were tried by a meeting of citizens, 
found guilty, and immediately hung.”’—D. News. 


We should suppose that the slave owners 
in Virginia must be convinced that the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and the sensitiveness | 
of the white population to any invasion of their | 
rights by other nations, reaches the coloured | 
people, and gradually kindles in their breasts 
the desire to be and to live like their white 
neighbours, The following savours a little of | 
the old Egyptian policy, to draw the chains of | 
bondage a little tighter, so as to guard, if pos- | 
sible, against the disruption of the ties of mas- 
ter and slave. But the work is on the wheel, 
and Divine Providence will in his time and | 
way grant “deliverance to the captive, and| 


the opening: of the prison to them that are| 
bound.” 


“ Insubordination Among the Slaves in Virginia.— 
The Richmond, Norfolk and Fredericksburg papers 
allude frequently to the spirit of insubordination among 
the slaves, which they attribute to a recent pardon by 
the Governor of a slave who had killed an overseer. 
The Fredericksburg Herald says :— 

“*Itis useless to disguise the fact, its truth is unde. 
niable, that a greater degree of insubordination has 
been manifested by the negro population, within the 
last few months, than in any previous period in our 
history asa State. Our exchanges from all quarters 
of Virginia come to us freighted with accounts of at- 
tacks of negroes on their masters or overseers, and a 
general laxity of punishment seems to pervade the 
length and breadth ofthe Old Dominion. And not only 
is it abroad that the spirit of mischief seems brewing, 
but even here, we might cite several notable instan- 
ces that have been named to us. 

“* We have heard of negroes who refused to be chas- 
tised by overseers, and who have gone so far as to 
resist. Kitchen servants, who teach their children 
that no such relative position as master and slave ought 
of right to exist, and that henceforth the term is to be 
repudiated, and instead of master it isto be Mr. And 
instead of their offspring applying the terms heretofore 
known as father and mother, among the blacks, it is 
to be paand ma! This might be ludicrous to com- 
ment upon, bunt it shows the progressiveness of the 
times, and develops a feeling among the colored popu- 
lation which has never before been known to exist. 

“*We conceive it to be time that all parties under- 
stood each other upon this subject, and while we 
should object to anything which might smack of heart- 
less severity, yet personal safety may demand some 
abridgment of the extended privileges which are now 
allowed to the colored population, It is now a de- 
batable point, as to which color shall use the sidewalk, 
and which give way—a point that we think had better 
be settled at once. Let the public see to these matters | 
in time, or great severity will be required after a time, | 
while a little wholesome restriction just now will ob. 
viate its necessity and application then.’ ” 





The following paragraph breathes a differ- 
ent tone, perhaps from the anticipation of the 
increasing repugnance of many of the bond- 
men to their fetters, and the efforts they may 
make to sunder them. No benefit can arise 
from terming the opponents of slavery, fana- 
tics. ‘They have a far better ground for their 
hatred of the system, than the holders of the 
human goods and chattels have, for their title 





to what they deem their property. The dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the measures 
they should adopt to make themselves the 
most secure, shows the confusion they are 
often in, and is an evidence that their cause is 
a rotten one. 


“ Melioration of Slavery.—The Southern Free Press, 
in an article on the melioration of the evils of slavery, 
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having murdered Mr. James Houston, in McIntosh | prohibiting the separation of slave families. The 


suggestion is a most humane and considerate one. 
The Southern Press says: 

“*The South has a great moral conflict to wage; 
and it is for her to put on the most invulnerable moral 
panoply. Hence it is her duty as well as interest to 
mitigate or remove whatever of evil that results inci- 
dentally from the institution. The separation of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, is one of these evils, 
which we know is generally avoided and repudiated 
there—although cases sometimes occur which we ob- 
serve are scized by these Northern fanatics as charac. 
teristic illustrations of the system. Now we can see 
no great evil or inconvenience, but much good, in the 
prohibition by law of such occurrences, Let the hus- 
band and wife be sold together, and the parents and 
minor children. Such a law would affect but slightly 
the general value or availability of slave property— 
and would prevent in some cases the violence done to 
the feelings of such connections, by sales either com. 
pulsory or voluntary. We are satisfied that it would 
be beneficial to the master and slave to promote mar- 
riage, and the observance of all its duties and rela. 
tions,’ ” 
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Correction.—Matt, iii. 6, at the top of the 
first column of the last page of our last num- 
ber, should be Mali. iii. 6, 





During the present season there has been 
an unusual number of steamboat accidents, 
attended with the loss of many lives. If the 
evil is within the reach of remedy, and in 
many instances it appears to have been the 
result of inexcusable recklessness or careless- 
ness, it should be applied forthwith, and the 
penalty for neglecting every requisite precau- 
tion to secure the safety of passengers, should | 
be rigidly enforced. Congress has enacted a 
law designed to operate for the protection of 
the travelling community from steamboat ac- 
cidents, and it is to be hoped that its provi- 
sions may be carried out, and prove adequate 
to remedy the evils it is intended to meet. 
Distress and mourning have been brought into 
the dwellings of many throughout the length 
and breadth of our land by these awful cala- 
mities, and there are few if any, exempt from 
the liability of suffering by them, either in 
their own persons, or those of their friends, 
There should therefore be a general effort 
made to discountenance and put down those | 
lines, which appear to regard speed more than 
safety, and are willing to hazard human 
life when their pride or their purse demand | 
an extra pressure of steam. Another of| 
these fatal catastrophes has just occurred 
on the North River, which, though there is no 
direct evidence of wilful carelessness or reck- 
lessness, shows that there had not been suffi- 





cient precaution taken to have the machinery 
properly examined and made of the requisite 
strength. 

The New York Tribune describes the dis- 
aster as follows: 


“The Reindeer left this city on Saturday, at 8 
o’clock in the morning, for Albany, under command 
of Capt.C. W. Farnham, having on board a large 
number of passengers. Immediately after she left 
Bristol landing, ove of her pipes exploded, killing ten 


suggests the passage of laws in the Southern States, | or twelve instantly; others that were scalded badly 


have since died. A large number of passengers are 
scalded, and some of thein will probably dic of their 
injuries, 

“The pipe which connects the flues, called the 
connection of the return flues, burst. The steam 
forced its way through a partition between decks, and 
thence through a pantry into the lower cabin, where 
a large number of passengers were dining. It is said 
that nearly every person in that cabin was killed or 
seriously injured. ‘The force of the steam also car- 
ried away the smoke-pipe, which fell across the hur- 
ricane deck, breaking it down. Above the deck no 
one was injured except the engineers and cooks. 
The explosion occurred shortly after 1 o'clock, P. m., 
on Saturday. 

‘“*Many of the passengers were dining in the lower 
saloon when the catustrophe occurred. ‘The boilers 
being below deck, the loss of life was most serious in 
that cabin, A majority of the killed are believed to 
be waiters at the table. ‘The wounded were taken on 
shore, and every attention rendered them by the citi- 
zens. The number of passengers on board is reported 
at 300. A number of them threw themselves into the 
river. 

“The Reindeer was considered to be in an excel- 
lent condition—this being the second season that she 
has been upon the line. ‘The cost of her was about 
$100,000. 

“A large number of the friends of those on board 
have repaired to the scene of the disaster to look for 
friends, take care of the injured, or take charge of the 
remains of the killed. The scene of the calamity is 
most painful. 

“ A despatch from Saugerties, dated Sunday even- 
ing, gives a list of the killed up to that time.” 


At that time there were twenty-eight dead 
and twenty-one badly scalded. We learn that 
four of the latter have died since, and others 
are not likely to survive long. 





WANTED 
To commence at the opening of the Winter 
Session, a Teacher for the Girls’ Primary 
School, at West-town Boarding-school. Apply 
to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Delaware county, 
Pa.; Beulah H. Nicholson, Haddonfield, N. 


J.; Sidney Coates, No, 330 Arch street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Female Teacher will be wanted for 
Friends’ Select School, Burlington, N. J., 
about the 1st of Tenth month, Application 
may be made to Thomas Dugdale or William 
J. Allinson. 





WANTED a graduate of Haverford School 
or other seminary, as Assistant in Penn Ave- 
nue School, near Sixth and Noble streets, 

Josera WuirTAaLu. 
cidliijiniann 

Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Exeter, on Fifth- 


day, the 12th of Eighth month, Morton ALBERTson, 
to Saran Pim, daughter of Amos and Elizabeth Lee. 





Diep, on the 29th of the Seventh month last, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, M. Cooper, Resecca 
Kirkwoop, in the 76th year of. her age. Although 
from the effects of her disease her suffering was great, 
yet she bore it with Christian fortitude, observing to 
a friend, what a favour it was to feel no condemnation 
at such a time ; and again, that all was joy and peace, 
and she thought the conflict would soon be over. 
She frequently supplicated to be released ; and one of 
her last expressions was, “ Come, sweet Lord, come 
quickly.” She quietly departed, leaving her bereaved 
relatives the consoling belief that her purified spirit 
has entered that abode, where the wicked cease trom 
troubling and the weary ure forever at rest, 
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